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crimes. If he brojce his own personal and plighted faith, he
did not treat that of the public with more ceremony. His
sending an inferior person disguised as a herald to Edward IV.,
was in those days, when heralds were esteemed the sacred
depositaries of public and national faith, a daring imposition,
of which few save this unscrupulous prince would have been
guilty.1

In short, the manners, sentiments, and actions of Louis XL
were such as were inconsistent with the principles of chivalry,
and his caustic wit was sufficiently disposed to ridicule a
system adopted on what he considered as the most absurd of
all bases, since it was founded on the principle of devoting
toil, talents, and time, to the accomplishment of objects, from
which no personal advantage could, in the nature of things, be
obtained.

It is more than probable that, in thus renouncing almost
openly the ties of religion, honour, and morality, by which
mankind at large feel themselves influenced, Louis sought to
obtain great advantages in his negotiations with parties who
might esteem themselves bound, while he himself enjoyed
liberty. He started from the goal, he might suppose, like
the racer who has got rid of the weights with which his com-
petitors are still encumbered, and expects to succeed of course.
But Providence seems always to unite the existence of peculiar
danger, with some circumstance which may put those exposed
to the peril upon their guard. The constant suspicion at-
tached to any public person who becomes badly eminent for
breach of faith, is to him what the rattle is to the poisonous
serpent; and men come at last to calculate, not so much on
what their antagonist says, as upon that which he is likely
to do; a degree of mistrust which tends to counteract the
intrigues of such a faithless character, more than his freedom
from the scruples of conscientious men can afford him advan-
tage. The example of Louis XL raised disgust and suspicion
rather than a desire of imitation among other nations in
Europe, and the circumstance of his outwitting more than one
of his contemporaries, operated to put others on their guard.
Even the system of chivalry, though much less generally
extended than heretofore, survived this profligate monarch's
reign, who did so much to sully its lustre, and long after the
death of Louis XL it inspired the Knight without Fear and
Reproach, and the gallant Francis I.

i See Note XII.   Disguised Herald.